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Ainalgamation of the Anti-Slavery Society and the 
Aborigines Protection Society. 


A veRY important step in connection with our Society has been decided 
upon, after mature deliberation. It is generally known that the aims and 
objects of the Aborigines Protection Society are very similar to those of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. The two Societies were founded 
about the same time under the same influences, and having much the same 
purposes in view, although the aim of the Aborigines Protection Society 
(established in 1837), which was defined as being “ to assist in protecting 
defenceless, and promoting the advancement of, uncivilised tribes,” was a 
little more general than that of our Society. The same men (many of whom 
were connected with the Society of Friends) were interested in both 
Societies, and several of the same names appear on both Committees, such 
as those of Thomas Fowell Buxton, first President of the A.P.S., William 
Allen, Josiah Forster, Sir S. Lushington, and Samuel Gurney ; the last- 
named, who presided over the A.P.S. from 1845 to 1882, was also President 
of the Anti-Slavery Society for the last eighteen years of his life. The 
Aborigines Protection Society from the first specially took up the subject of 
South African affairs, and when the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society was founded in 1839 for “ the universal extinction of the slave trade 
and slavery,” there was abundance of much-needed work for both Societies 
to carry out on parallel rather than identical lines. Thus East Africa has 
usually been regarded as the province of the Anti-Slavery Society, though 
it is hardly possible to draw a strict line between the spheres of the two 
sister Societies. It is natural that proposals should from time to time in 
the history of the Societies have been made for union, but for various 
reasons the time has not been found to be ripe for the change. 
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Now, however, that slavery is so commonly found under a disguise, 
and the great evil which has to be fought is the exploitation and coercion 
of natives in order to secure their labour for the white man, it has appeared 
to those interested that nothing but good could result from uniting the two 
similar bodies, and that one strong Society, representing the cause of the 
native races of mankind, could more effectively serve their interests than 
two separate organisations working independently, and often hampered by 
want of adequate resources. 


Owing to the lamented death of Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, the Aborigines 
Protection Society found itself in February last without a Secretary, and 
negotiations were entered upon to bring about the union desired. Sub- 
Committees from each Society have met and carefully considered the 
suggestions put forward by the members, and proposals have been formu- 
lated with a view to amalgamation. It will be seen by the report of our 
Annual Meeting, on the 2nd of April last, that a resolution was unanimously 
adopted cordially supporting the proposals, and urging that measures should 
be taken to carry the amalgamation into effect. 


The following recommendations, which have been agreed to by each 
Committee, form the basis on which (subject to the approval of the Annual 
- Meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society on the 19th May) amalgama- 
tion will be carried out :— 

That the amalgamation be effected forthwith. 


That the joint Society be called the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society. 

That Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., G.C.M.G., be President; the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Monkswell, Chairman; and Mr. Francis W. Fox, Vice- 
Chairman. 


That the present Vice-Presidents and Committee be re-appointed for 
the joint Society. 

That Sir Colin Scott-Monerieff, K.C.M.G., and Mr. E. W. Brooks be 
Treasurers. 


That Mr. Travers Buxton be appointed Secretary. 


That the offices of the Society be at 51, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W. 


The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
confidently appeals to Subscribers to continue and increase their interest in 
the work of the joint Society, which will be carried out on the same 
principles and with the same methods as in the past. Fresh subscriptions 
are earnestly invited, to enable the new Society to make a pros- 
perous start. 
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Binnual Meeting of the Society. 


Tue Annual Meeting of subscribers and friends of the Anti-Slavery 
Society was held at Denison House, on the afternoon of Friday, April 2nd. 
Owing to a family bereavement, the President, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
was unable to take the chair as arranged, and, in his absence, the meeting 
was presided over by the Treasurer, Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G. 
Amongst those supporting him were Lord Monkswell, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Bart., M.P., and many members of the Committee of the Society. Others 
present included Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mr. Francis W. Fox, Rev. J. H. 
and Mrs. Harris, Mr. Barrow Cadbury, Mr. B. R. Balfour, and the Secretary 
of the Society. Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, President of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, was, at the last moment, prevented by serious illness 
from fulfilling his engagement to take part in the meeting. 


The CHariRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said he felt he owed 
the members an apology for occupying that position. He thought he 
could claim to be the very youngest member of the Committee. They 
probably all knew the distressing sorrow that had fallen upon their 
President, Sir Fowell Buxton, which prevented his being there that day, 
and he was sure they would all agree in expressing deep and respectful 
sympathy with him and his family. The first business before them was 
the Report for 1908. He proposed to take it as read, and moved that it be 
adopted. 


The Rt. Hon. Lorp Monkswe ct seconded, and the Report was 
unanimously adopted. 


The Cuarrman then moved the following Resolution :— 


“ That this meeting cordially supports the proposals made for the 
amalgamation of the Aborigines Protection Society and the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society on the lines of the recommendations 
suggested by both Committees, and urges that measures may be taken 
to carry that amalgamation into effect.” 


He said that the question of amalgamation had gone on now for a long 
time, and he hoped it was nearing a conclusion. There were one or two 
points still to be considered, but he would like to see general approval 
given that day to the principle of amalgamation of the Societies, details 
being settled afterwards by the Committees. 


Mr. Noet Buxton, in seconding, said: I rise without having a 
prepared speech in my hand. Owing to the unfortunate fact that my 
father, Sir Fowell Buxton, is unable to be here, for, having lost his sister a 
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few days ago, he has had to go down to Cromer, I wish, on his behalf, to 
second cordially this very important proposal. I daresay, if my father were 
here, he would survey the history of the Society, which has been a long and 
extremely interesting one. What concerns me is the present and the future, 
and what I see, as a perfectly new member of this Society, is that the force 
available for dealing with some of the blots which still remain to be 
removed from the picture of civilisation in respect of the treatment of 
weaker races is divided. That force is certainly weakened by the fact 
of being divided. You have two names and two traditions represented 
in the two Societies existing to-day. They both have done great 
work, but they have done it in rather different ways, and it seems 
to me unquestionable that they will do it better when they act as 
one Society. There is an interesting point to be alluded to as regards 
name, which is one of the natural difficulties to be got over. Each Society 
is warmly attached to its name. After a great deal of discussion it has been 
decided to retain the name of Anti-Slavery. Of course, the term is not 
quite exact, but it seemed to us the name still conveyed the real meaning of 
the work which has got to be done. After all, though the legal status of 
slavery may have largely disappeared, the spirit of slavery is still abroad, 
and you have got in numberless parts of the world things being done which 
are really based on the true theory of slavery; different, perhaps, from 
what was done before, but based on the theory on which one man presumes 
to exploit the weakness of another. Against that the new Society must 
continue to fight. The division between the two Societies with two names 
and two traditions made a certain weakness. We hope, by amalgamation, 
to remove that weakness. It has been necessary in the past, seeing that 
the whole force was not united, to support separate Societies and 
Committees, such as the Congo Reform Association, and we think there 
will be great access of strength through the amalgamation. I second the 
Resolution in the confidence that if you adopt it you will be taking a step 
which will lead to a more vigorous battle, a battle which is as badly needed 
as ever, against those forces which diminish the happiness of the world. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Cuartes Diixe said: I should like to say a word 
or two, not as a member of this Society, but of the other. It is a very 
difficult subject, and I hope I shall speak with tact. There are a great 
number of questions of the most difficult and delicate character closely 
connected with those handled by one or other Society. Those questions 
have been, perhaps, kept alive in the House of Commons by the action of 
members apart from the direct action of either Society. The action, for 
instance, on the Congo State was not taken in connection with any Society 
at first. With regard to the names of the Societies, of course, neither of 
them is exact. I don’t think anyone can suppose that action could be 
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strictly limited within either of the titles, on the general lines of the policy 
of those present to-day. But there is a certain difficulty, I believe, about 
amalgamation, and it is possible I may be able to do something to remove, 
or, at any rate, to soften any difference or doubt which may exist. Nothing 
that can be done in the way of title of the amalgamated Society could or 
would affect the action of the members representing your views in either 
House of Parliament. We should all feel just as free whatever the terms 
of any Resolution which was the basis of amalgamation. I think I have 
never been a member of this Society although I am a very old member of 
the other Society, but the action which was taken on Bishop Tucker’s letters, 
which first started the question of slavery on the British East African Coast, 
was taken at the suggestion of this Society. It came through Bishop 
Tucker and he put it into my hands, and I was, as it were, working for him. 
So I do not think action in Parliament would be affected by any decision as 
to title or as to the objects for which the new amalgamated Society would 
exist. Difficult and delicate questions are, of course, involved in some of 
the subjects which you have already handled. Take for example one to 
which there is allusion in your Report—the Congo. ‘There, of course, you 
at once get into the sphere of international politics. Then take the unani- 
mous Resolution passed by the House of Commons on 13th May last year 
with regard to the future of the natives of South Africa under union or 
federation. That is a delicate political question. It might conceivably be 
excluded by words under which you might unite with the other Society, and 
so too might such questions as constitutional representation. But, on the 
other hand, it would be impossible to exclude such questions from the view 
of your friends in the House of Commons. At the present moment the 
first question which will be brought up in the House of Commons by the 
action of many connected with this Society will be that very question of the 
Resolution of the 13th May last, taken as the basis of their policy by the 
present Government. There are two great questions which are raised by 
the suggested Act of Union—one the exclusion of all coloured races for all 
time from membership of either House of the Union Parliament, and the 
other the future of the Protectorates. This Society as well as the other 
Society has been concerned with Barotseland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland and 
the other Protectorates. Then, of course, it is difficult to draw a line in the 
case of representations which might be made by this Society and the French 
Anti-Slavery Society with regard to the action of the present Governor of 
Madagascar. That also is political. I venture to say this to show how 
impossible it is to rule out questions of this sort, but on the other hand the 
action of your friends in Parliament will continue to be independent of any 
particular title or any particular line laid down. 
The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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Lord Monkswe Lt moved :— 
“That the Committee and Officers of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society be re-elected pending amalgamation.” 
He said that of course after the amalgamation had taken place there would 
ibe a question as to the relative position of the officers of the one Society and 
of the other Society. He had no doubt, however, that they would come to 
a perfectly amicable arrangement about that. It appeared to him perfectly 
clear that the amalgamation was eminently desirable. He did not think the 
public quite understood why there should be one association called the Anti- 
Slavery Society and another called the Aborigines Protection Society, 
because to the ordinary man it would appear that the question of anti- 
slavery was essentially involved in the protection of aborigines. Of course 
there would be difficulties involved in working out questions in regard to 
‘Status and other matters concerning coloured races, because a great many of 
these questions would be extremely political, and perhaps it might be 
alesirable from time to time, as in the case of the Congo, to have separate 
associations for some political purpose which would to some extent overlap 
the work done by the amalgamated Society. It did not seem to him, 
however, that there was any reason for running two general societies whose 
work was very much on the same lines. Therefore he was cordially in 
favour of the amalgamation. 

Mr. B. R. Batrour seconded, and the Resolution was unanimously 
-adopted. 

Sir Cuartes DiILxe then moved :— 

“That this meeting, in view of the failure of the Portuguese 
Government to fulfil their promises to institute radical reforms in the 
existing system of slave labour in the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe, welcomes the declaration of the three English Cocoa firms, 
Messrs. Cadbury Bros., J. S. Fry & Sons, and Rowntree & Co.. that 
‘they will make no further purchases of cocoa produced on those 
‘islands, and the similar announcement made by other British and 
foreign cocoa firms; urges that a like policy should be adopted by the 
“cocoa makers of Europe and America, and calls upon the public 
generally to support the firms who thus refuse to encourage slave 
Jabour. The meeting urges His Majesty’s Government to continue to 
make all possible representations to the Portuguese Government to put 
-an end to the enforced recruitment of natives from the interior, and so 
ventirely to alter the conditions of labour as to insure the labourers’ 
‘freedom of contract and their repatriation at the end of their term.”’ 
He said: This resolution alludes to the failure of the Portuguese 

Government to fulfil promises—repeated failure—and I may say repeated 
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promises were made also. Iam able to say that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have, within the last three days, taken decided measures in view,, 
I think, of the action of Messrs. Cadbury, Fry, and Rowntree, not to 
merely potter with the question in the islands themselves, but with regard 
to recruitment on the mainland. That, of course, is the key to the: 
situation. The recruitment has been of a mixed kind—partly of convicts: 
on the mainland, convicts often only in name as far as crime goes, but: 
sentenced for one reason or another to forced labour ; partly recruitment im 
the upper Portuguese country itself; partly slave trade from the point 
where our imaginary dominions, not yet administered by us, and the most 
distant portions of the Congo State meet, and where you have near at 
hand the territory, nominally belonging to Portugal, ruled by the soldiers 
of the Congo State, who in many thousands have taken to the field in arms 
against the State. They carry on a slave trade and sell slaves in the 
corner of our nominal territory, who are brought down to the coast and 
then go to the islands. I hope the.action now taken will be more fruitful 
than that supposed to have been taken up to the present time by the 
Portuguese Government. I congratulate the Cocoa firms on that result.. 
for I believe that it is a serious result this time. 

Mr. Josep: Burtt seconded. He said: As a representative of four 
Cocoa firms—Messrs. Cadbury, Messrs. Fry, Messrs. Rowntree and Messrs.. 
Stollwerck (of Cologne)-—who sent me out three years ago to investigate 
the conditions of labour in the islands of San Thomé and Principe, I cam 
endorse what Sir Charles Dilke has put before you. A large number of 
these people were brought down from the far regions of the Congo, but I ame 
glad to say that is now stopped: They are sent over to the Portuguese 
cocoa islands as free labourers, under the guise of a form of indenture. 
That is taken as a free contract nominally, but the contract is an absolutely 
forced one. From long experience in Angola I know perfectly well that no 
single man goes of his own free will to these islands. Mr. William Cadbury 
has made an elaborate report of the whole condition of things as we saw it 
when we recently made a four months’ journey, so it seems better for me 
not to say much this afternoon, because it is difficult to treat of so profoundly 
complicated a subject as this in a few words. It would be a delight to me 
to talk on a subject so dear to my heart. You who have never lived under 
slavery can never realise it. One hardly dare go round the corner without 
seeing something which will make one’s blood boil. 1 could not possibly 
lay the subject before you ina suitable way. I should give you certaim 
impressions which you would carry away but they would be only a part. 
All I ask is that when the report of Mr. William Cadbury is published you 
will take the trouble to read it, because it is the carefully prepared report of 
a man who has given years of thought and attention to the matter. 
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Mr. F. ScuINDLER, a missionary from Nanakandundu. (which has been 
described as the centre of African trade, being the central point of the 
watershed which divides the Zambesi from the Congo), speaking in support 
of the Resolution, said it was a horrible business which went on in the 
islands. He produced a large shackle for fastening up women and children, 
and said he could have collected thousands of such things. One did not 
know how to speak to an audience like that when one had spent over eighteen 
years in close touch with this evil. He had seen babies taken off their 
mothers’ backs because the baby belonged to one owner and the mother to 
another. Up to 1900 most of the slaves came from the Congo Free State 
and from what was now called Rhodesia. He had seen slaves who had come 
not far from the present terminus of the Cape to Cairo Railway at Broken 
Hill, and slaves who had come across Eastern Rhodesia. It was absurd to 
say that these people went of their own free will such long distances without 
ever going back to their own country. He had spoken toa young man who 
told him that he came with a batch of slaves tied together with the same 
rope by rebel soldiers. The soldiers scratched them to taste blood, and the 
young man’s words were: ‘“ My friend’s blood was sweet and they ate him. 
My blood was not sweet so they sold me.” Whilst travelling along the 
Congo Boundary he came across some people who complained that nine of 
their women had been captured and one of their men shot dead. That was 
all for debt. He, the speaker, told them to appeal for protection to the 
Portuguese fort, and he went to second their appeal. The trader made the 
excuse that these people owed him goods, and the Governor replied, ‘‘ Well 
and good, if they owe you goods you can keep these people and do with them 
what you like until they are redeemed.” ss regarded the murder, nothing 
whatever was done. 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson said he knew perfectly well that what had been 
said was true, because it was what he had seen himself. He heartily 
congratulated the Society on the action taken by the cocoa firms. That 
was the action which from the very first he had persistently advocated, 
because he always supposed it would have a great moral effect upon the 
whole of Europe. For himself he had never doubted that the firms would 
take this step when once convinced of the truth of the reports. It was 
impossible for honourable firms to continue dealing in slave-grown stuff. 
The Society had published to the whole world the facts about the 
abominable system of slavery, but they were hardly at the beginning of the 
long contest. There were hundreds of people only too anxious to take’ 
advantage of the fall in cocoa which would probably result from the action 
of these firms, and undersell them. They must continue their pressure upon 
the Portuguese Government, and he hoped the Society would earnestly 
press forward. 
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The Resolution: was carried unanimously. 
The Rev. L. C. Vass moved :— 


“This meeting calls the attention of His Majesty’s Government 
to information received concerning the sale of gunpowder to the natives 
of the Upper Kasai River in the Congo State by agents of the Kasai 
Trust, and urges that this may be made the subject of a strong protest 
to the Government of Belgium.” 


He said: I only returned last week from the American Mission Station 
on the Congo, and I was asked to say something concerning the sale of 
gunpowder. I should like to be allowed to say one or two other things. 
Of course, the slavery question is a question which, as long as there is the 
making of money behind it, is going to be difficult to handle. The method 
being used now in regard to the Portuguese Government is effective—the 
cutting off of the sale of cocoa. If we could only cut off the sale of rubber 
as well it would do good. The Congo Free State has said to the world 
that there is no slavery. How, then, do they work a system of slavery if - 
they say there is none? Only a few weeks ago we were trying to get some 
assurance that people who were slaves and had redeemed themselves would 
be free and not seized again. The reply was: “ There is no slavery. You 
are insulting the people when you talk about them being slaves.” You 
cannot get officials to take up the matter. They simply say there is no 
slavery, and then they go td work to be the biggest slave dealers in the 
whole crowd. There are three methods by which the Congo Government 
carries on slavery systematically. The first of these is by the law requiring 
forty hours of labour per month. That is a law on paper, and it does not 
amount, as we say, to a row of pins. It really means working 365 days. 
Then there is the Chefferie system. The Congo Government must have 
labour, they must have porterage. Therefore they must demand this 
porterage from the chief of the village. So they demand people from 
him; and keep on demanding, and the people do not come back. Then 
the chief says: “I have no more people. I have given you people 
and they do not come back.” Therefore the State says that no man must 
leave his chief, that he must be turned over to the State, and the State will 
return him. How does this work out in practice? At Lualaba there are 
about 10,000 people. When the Mission was started there were only about 
2,000. Now 10,000 to 12,000 people have accumulated around the Mission, 
because it has protected them and kept them from being taken back into 
slavery. The officer, who was very good at Lualaba, said they could 
redeem: themselves. by paying sixteen pieces of cloth, and he gave them 
papers to say they had paid this. But an officer froma place five days 
away came the other day to say we were keeping people who had run 
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away from their chief under the Chefferie system. He brings down 
hundreds of people, who claim that their slaves have run away and are 
harboured at Lualaba, and in about a few hours the whole of Lualaba is 
in chaos. Men are seized here and there. Of course, the officer is very 
mad at its being reported. He says they are not slaves; they are going 
back, and they will be free men. Can you imagine an African going back 
to his own village a free man under his former master? But there is the 
Government sanctioning it all. Theoretically the officer was doing right, 
because the Chefferie system says a man must go back to his own village, 
and when he succeeds in getting toa mission post they come and catch 
him. The third way is by monopolist companies. I know that in the 
case of the Bakuba, one of the few tribes which had a chief over the whole 
tribe, the Government has so intimidated him that the company force him 
to bring in rubber. Consul Thesiger made a full investigation of this, and 
he found the people unable to make corn enough for their own food. If 
you go to native houses and raise the roof you will find corn packed in 
there ; but when he went to the houses of these people he found no corn. 
He asked what they were going to do, and they told him they went to other 
villages to buy corn. Since this report was made there has been great 
trouble. That leads me up to the subject of powder and guns. The 
company had a perfect right to get all the rubber, and they threaten: “ If 
you don’t we will turn you over to the State.” People are frightened and 
say: ‘We would rather pay it to you.” Now I may say about the sale 
of powder, it was considered absolutely wrong, according to the Berlin 
Treaty that powder should be sold, and before the formation of the (Kasai) 
Trust it was impossible to sell it. But under the Trust, in which the 
State holds fifty per cent. of the shares, powder is sold right on the 
Mission market every Saturday. They were very much against selling 
caps for cap guns first, but now the company is selling them wholesale. I 
saw a steamer coming up the river with a red flag, and when I spoke to the 
captain he said he had four tons of powder on board. River steamers 
are carrying up powder by the ton. It is dangerous, and we have spoken 
to the officers. These people often get mad, and you cannot tell what they 
will do. But the reply is: “Oh, we must have rubber, and the people 
want the powder.” So it goes on. A little while ago the State officer 
made a protest, saying our people were bringing up caps, and I found they 
were carrying some few up. I turned them over tothe State. The next 
time I saw the officer I told him what I had done, and he said, “ You need 
not bother.” Nevertheless, we dare not let people carry them, because 
immediately they would say, “Oh, you are doing wrong.” 


The Rev. J. H. Harris, Organising Secretary of the Congo Reform 
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Association, in seconding, said the Congo Free State had recently issued a 
decree allowing agents to be free to dispose of powder. 

The Decree, which was issued on 6th January last, prohibited the 
importation of arms and gunpowder in certain districts (not including the 
Kasai) for four years. But exceptions were allowed for at the discretion of 
the Governor-General. 

He wished to call attention to the very effective work which had been 
done for Congo reform on the Continent by Mr. Morel. He had been 
received in a splendid manner, and he (Mr. Harris) hoped that people on 
the Continent in large numbers would stand by them. 


Lord MonkswéELt said it might be as well at this juncture to lay. special 
stress upon the very great help given to them in the United States. He 
should be very glad, if occasion arose, to go to the American Ambassador 
and let him know their feelings in the matter. It was certainly a most 
important thing that the United States should be so very strongly on their 
side. It might make all the difference between success and failure. He 
had had*a little talk with Sir Charles Dilke about what appeared in The Times 
that day as to the resolution passed in the Belgian Parliament with regard 
to forced labour. He was glad to say that, although they could not say they 
were out of the wood, still at the same time Sir Charles Dilke’s view was 
that M. Vandervelde had secured a great triumph in the matter of forced 
labour in the Belgian Parliament. He thought, with a little pressure from 
the United States, they might be able to do a very great deal. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 


Mr. F. G. CasH moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Lord 
Monkswell and Sir Charles Dilke. He said that, notwithstanding all the 
horrible things they had heard, they might be thankful for some degree of 
improvement since they met last year. 


Mr. F. W. Fox seconded, and the vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded. 


» 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, who was unable to be present at the meeting 
owing to his absence abroad, wrote assuring the Committee of his warm 
interest in the proposals for the amalgamation of the two Societies, which 
he considers likely to result in a much stronger advocacy of the great 
interests which both Societies serve. 


Copies of the two latter resolutions were forwarded to the Foreign 
Office with a covering letter and a report of Mr. Vass’s speech on the 
condition of things in the Kasai, to which the following reply has been 
received :— 
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ForEIGN OFFICE, 
April 28th, 1909. 
Sir,—I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 6th instant, forwarding copies of resolutions 
passed by your Society in regard to Portuguese slave labour and to the 
sale of gunpowder tp the natives of the Congo State. 


s 


With respect to the latter question I am to observe that the Royal 
Decree, of January 6th, 1909, to which your letter refers, was issued 
in pursuance of an international agreement, a copy of which is enclosed, 
for prohibiting altogether the importation of firearms and ammunition 
destined for natives into certain districts of West Africa, which include 
a part only of the Congo State and not the Kasai district. Moreover, as 
you are aware, the sale of common gunpowder is not in any case con- 
trary to the Brussels Act, except as regard ‘‘ the regions infected by the 
slave trade.”’ 

A copy of your letter will, however, be forwarded to His Majesty’s 
Consul at Boma, with instructions to communicate the information to the 
Vice-Consul whom His Majesty’s Government propose to appoint to the 
Kasai district, and to request him to watch this matter carefully. 

I am, etc. 
(Signed) F. A. CAMPBELL. 


oh ++ f-—__ -—- 


Portuguese Slave Labour. 


SINCE our last issue the event long hoped for has taken place, the three 
great English cocoa firms of Cadbury, Fry and Rowntree having decided 
to cease purchasing the cocoa produced in the Islands of San Thomé and 
Principe. 

According to the statement which appeared in the newspapers on 
March 17th, Mr. W. A. Cadbury had just returned from the five months’ 
journey in Portuguese West Africa, which he had undertaken in order to 
ascertain to what extent the promises of reform made to him by the 
Portuguese Government in December, 1907, had been carried out. He 
had found that no adequate steps had been taken to remedy the evils 
proved to exist, and his report had been carefully considered by the three 
firms concerned, who had, in consequence, come to the conclusion that 
the time had arrived 

‘when they must mark by definite action their disappointment at the 
failure of the Portuguese Government to fulfil the pledges of reform, on the 
strength of which they agreed for a time to continue commercial relations 
with the islands.”’ 
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Hence their decision to make no further purchases of San Thomé 
cocoa. But the statement declared that the firms would watch sympatheti- 
cally any efforts made by the Government or the proprietors to remedy 
the evils of the system, and would be prepared to reconsider their decision 
when satisfied of real reforms having been carried out in actual fact in 
securing for the labourers freedom in entering on their contract and 
repatriation at its close. 


This constitutes a development of the question of the greatest im- 
portance, and we may even hope that it will prove a decisive step towards 
the ending of the slavery system in Portuguese West Africa. The 
example of the three firms has been quickly followed by several other 
British and Continental manufacturers of cocoa. 


It has been stated by the Lisbon correspondent of The Times that the 
British Minister at Lisbon has taken the opportunity. of calling the atten- 
tion of the Portuguese Foreign Minister to the cocoa firms’ circular, and 
has urged a speedy settlement of the native labour question. The circular 
has not, he says, provoked hostile comment, people having been ‘‘ reluc- 
tantly convinced from personal observation that Mr. Cadbury is a pure 
philanthropist of a rare type.’’ 


It is thought that the cocoa trade will not be seriously disturbed, as 
during the next two months a satisfactory settlement is hoped for. The 
report of Captain Paula Cid to his Government has now been handed in, 
and we are informed that the Portuguese Government will appoint special 
officials to supervise recruiting, and take steps to ensure repatriation. 
The Portuguese people, according to The Times correspondent, realise 
that the position is a grave one, and the Government is ‘‘ expected 
and desired to take the matter seriously in hand without further delay.’’ 
The Lisbon newspaper, Le Seculo, declares that the British manfacturers’ 
decision demands the Government’s serious attention, as large revenues 
are derived by it from the Islands, which will be jeopardised if German 
and American manufacturers follow the British example. 


It is believed that the engagement of Cape Verde and Cabinda 
labourers is not open to the same objections as that of Angolans. Mr. 
Joseph Burtt wrote in his report to the cocoa firms that there was 
no ground for thinking that compulsion was employed in recruiting them, 
and they are repatriated at the end of their term. As regards Mozam- 
bique labourers we have received from the Foreign Office a copy of a 
despatch from the British Consul at Lourenco Marques enclosing the 
regulations for the engagement of labour for the Cocoa Islands from that 
colony. These conditions are very different from those which apply to 
the Angola natives, as the term of the contract is only for one year, to 
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start with, and in the future for two or three years. Planters are to 
employ all possible means to insure the good treatment of the labourers, 
and to see that they ‘‘ return satisfied to their homes,’’ the cost of 
repatriation to fall on the employers. The minimum monthly wage fixed 
is 14/- for men, and from 6/- to 10/- for girls and women, but three- 
fifths of these amounts is reserved for payment on return to Mozambique. 
These wages compare favourably with those paid to Angola labourers, 
but are low for East Coast natives, who, for work in the mines, receive 
as much as £3 a month with board and lodging. 


From a recent copy of the Lourenco Marques Guardian we learn that 
the granting of recruiting rights to the agents of the San Thomé planters 
formed the subject of strong protests in Mozambique, which have been 
completely ignored. It is believed that so-called voluntary labourers from 
Mozambique are obtained much more easily, and cost the planters much 
less, to start with, than the Angola natives. The conditions under which 
they are contracted do not, however, appear to be free from objection, 
as, while for the labourers engaged for the Rand, 


‘“* Recruiting conditions (in Lourenco Marques) are free from compulsion 
or objectionable features, the boys being anxious to offer their services 
knowing that their wages and ultimate return home are fully provided for, no 
one being able to detain or obstruct boys from. following their inclinations :” 


it is asserted that— 


‘‘The disparity of the wages on the Rand or locally with the 1os. per 
month, with food, dress, etc., given by the island planters, is sufficient to 
warrant the belief that no native goes to the West Coast of his free will and 
knowledge.” 


The writer goes on to mention a rumour of over twenty natives 
having just passed through Lourenco Marques who had been recruited 
in the hinterland of the colony, professedly for Johannesburg, but who 
were really destined for San Thomé. These boys were reported to have 
been imprisoned for eight days, as they were unable to repay the cash 
advanced until “‘ a reluctant assent to the recruiters’ plan was extorted.”’ 


The writer of the article urges that all reasonable precautions ought 
to be taken to prevent such scandals, and recommends that when steamers 
came to the port bringing recruits for the Cocoa Islands, the Governor 
should send his agents on board and find out definitely if the natives 
have entered into their contract knowingly and voluntarily. 


—_—»fe-——____ 
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Parliamentary. 


House oF Commons, 2nd March. 


Native Lasour 1n San TuHome. 

Sir CHarLes DIvke asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether His: Majesty’s Government are acquainted with the nature of 
Captain Paula Cid’s report to the Portuguese Government on labour con- 
ditions in San Thomé and Principe and the system of recruiting from the 
mainland, and have been informed what steps the Portuguese Govern- 
ment propose to take upon the report ; and whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have information as to the number of servicaes repatriated under the 
regulations of 1903 or what has become of those whose five years’ con- 
tract terminated last year. 

Sir E. Grey: I have no information respecting the nature of Captain 
Paula Cid’s report, which is still under the consideration of the Portu- 
guese Government, nor as to the steps which they propose to take upon 
it with regard to the mainland recruiting. 

As regards repatriation, my information is to the effect that 793 
servicaes, contracted in Angola, have become entitled to repatriation, ot 
whom 435 have renewed their contracts; 63 men, 11 women, and two 
children have been repatriated, and the remainder have been consulted 
by the Curator as to whether they would prefer to enter into fresh con- 
tracts or to be repatriated. 

I learnt in November last that the contracts of 294 servicaes from 
Cape Verde had terminated, and of these 1o2 had entered into fresh 
contracts, and 162 had been repatriated. - 





March 15th. 
NIGERIA EXPEDITION. 

Sir C. Ditke asked the Under-Secretary for the Colonies whether he 
was aware that local explanations of the official statement that no military 
expedition against the Munshis or neighbouring tribes in Nigeria had 
been suggested or sanctioned, assumed that an expedition against the 
Munshi and other tribes, stopped by the Secretary of State, had subse- 
quently taken place; whether there had in fact been warfare between 
Major Trenchard’s expeditionary force and the tribes, in spite of the most 
explicit instructions to the contrary; or whether the House might be 
assured that on this occasion there had been no breach by the local 
authorities of Northern or Southern Nigeria of the direct instructions of 
the Secretary of State. 

Colonel Seety: I have no knowledge of the local explanations re- 
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ferred to in my right hon. friend’s question. The action of the local 
authorities and of Major Trenchard has been, as far as I am aware, in 
complete accordance with the policy explained by me in this House on 
November 24. Major Trenchard’s force has encountered some opposition, 
but not of a serious nature. From the information received at the Colonial 
Office 1 am confident that Major Trenchard endeavoured to avoid the use 
of force by every possible means in accordance with the instructions issued 
to him. 

[In the previous answer referred to, Colonel Seely said on November 
24 that ‘‘ no military expedition against the Munshis (had) been suggested 
or sanctioned.’’ No change of policy was in contemplation. To a 
further question whether the expedition would receive military support, 
Colonel Seely replied in the affirmative. Steps were being taken to 
extend the area of effective control, with a view to ensuring the peace 
and good government of the country. If force was used against the 
expedition, force must, of course, be used in reply, but special instruc- 
tions had been given to avoid the use of force by every possible means. } 





April 6th. 
ABOLITION IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 

Mr. J. W. Witson asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he could state what steps have now been taken to carry out the 
instructions which were understood to have been sent in May, 1908, to 
His Majesty’s agent and consul-general, with a view to introducing into 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba the system in regard to the legal 
status of slavery in force on the mainland of the East Africa Protectorate. 

Sir E. Grey: A decree for carrying out the object in view has been 

. drafted, and is now under final consideration. It is hoped that it will 
shortly be issued. 


———f2—_ 


The Congo Question. 


Tue Belgian reply to the British Note has been received for some time, but 
from Sir E. Grey’s answers to questions in Parliament it appears that 
it will not be published until the British answer to it is ready, when the 
two will be oresented together. The Belgian Note is not believed to be 
of an encouraging or satisfactory character, for the assurance which the 
British and American Governments require before recognising the annexa- 
tion of the Congo by Belgium will involve a readiness to face consider- 
able expenditure by Belgium if the forced labour system is really given 
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up. We may assume that the Belgian Government will plead Prince 
Albert’s visit to the Congo, and that of M. Renkin, the Colonial 
Minister, as a reason for not pressing them to take action until this 
journey of investigation has been carried out. 


Hitherto nothing, so far as we know, has been done since the 
annexation, to alter the system of government on the Congo. In the 
significant debate, which took place in the Belgian Chamber, on the forced 
recruitment of labourers for the Grands Lacs railway, MM. Royer and 
Vandervelde protested that this requisition constituted a violation of the 
Treaty of Annexation, by Clause 2 of which it is laid down that no one 
can be compelled to work for a private individual. M. Royer said that the 
impressment of natives to work for a period of five years at a wage 
of twopence a day was a partial return to the detestable conditions of 
the Congo Free State and the re-establishment of temporary slavery, 
while M. Vandervelde eloquently recalled what he had himself seen on 
his Congo journey of the sufferings of natives forced to work far from 
their homes, and declared that the contention of the Colonial Minister was 
condemned by all students of colonial affairs and by the system prevailing 
in other colonies, notably in British and French West Africa. 


The methods by which the hapless natives are hunted and raided 
for these so-called ‘‘ works of public utility ’’ have been described by 
Vice-Consul Michell and Consul Thesiger in published despatches, and 
the only prospect held out to us of their being brought to an end is in 
the vague official assurance that the conditions have been improved, that 
forced labour is not an ideal solution, but that circumstances must be 
taken into account, and that free recruiting will be introduced as soon 
as possible. In this connection we ask attention to the statements of the 
Rev. L. C. Vass, at the Annual Meeting of the Society, which are re- 
- ported on another page, as to the ways in which the Congo Administra- 
tion carries on slavery systematically in the Kasai district, and to the 
recent returns of rubber from the Kasai, which Mr. Morel has cited, 
proving that half the rubber obtained from the whole of the Congo State is 
drawn from this region. 


It is satisfactory to know that the general question is occupying the 
attention of our Foreign Office, although diplomatic progress is very slow. 


A debate took place in the House of Commons on the 25th February, 
when Sir E. Grey affirmed that the attitude of the Government remained 
unchanged ; they could not commit themselves to ‘‘countersign, so to say, 
by recognition a second time ’’ the old Congo régime, for if Parliament 
and the country had realised what the system was going to be in the 
Congo State, they would never have recognised that State at all. 
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Again, a few days later, in addressing a large and influential deputa- 
tion from nearly all the Chambers of Commerce in the Kingdom which 
approached him on this subject, the Foreign Secretary insisted on the 
communal rights of the Congo natives to trade and hold property, and 
spoke of this country as being ‘‘ the aggrieved party ’” because we have 
been deprived of our treaty rights for many years. They were anxious to 
recognise the Belgian annexation of the Congo State, but they could not 
recognise the old system of government. 


Mr. Morel recently paid a visit to France and Switzerland at the 
request of the Continental Associations for the Defence of the Congo 
Natives, when he addressed large and influential meetings in Paris, 
Geneva and elsewhere, which are reported to have produced an excellent 
impression, and which may confidently be expected to bear important fruit 
in a better understanding of the Congo Reform movement, and in in- 
creased co-operation in that movement by the opponents of the Congo 
evil on the Continent. 


———»fe——_—_—_ 


Slavery in Pemba. 


WE have received a letter from our Corresponding member, Mr. Theodore 
Burtt, in Pemba, who states that although he has been assured that the 
question of slavery in the Islands was being carefully considered by the 
Foreign C'ffice, the Mainland authorities and the local officials, and that some 
arrangement was about to be reached by which the Mainland Protectorate 
and the Islands would be put on the same basis, and rumours have come 


“ce 


of fresh decrees only awaiting signature, yet, ‘‘ nothing comes of it all; 
slavery still exists, and is likely to continue to do so.’’ On the general 
question Mr. Burtt writes :— 

** There can be no doubt that the present condition of the working 
population in Pemba is now greatly improved, and many of the children are 
growing up without any knowledge of the existence of slavery. But at the 
same time it must be remembered that many of the Arabs still thoroughly 
believe in slavery, and would re-establish the system if they had the power. 
All this makes it as urgent as ever that complete emancipation should be 
granted as early as possible.”’ 

It will be seen from the Foreign Secretary’s reply to Mr. J. W. 
Wilson’s question in the House of Commons, printed on another page, 
that the publication of the long-promised decree may be expected’ shortly, 
and we hope that it will effect the purpose of sweeping away for ever the 
remnants of the slave system which has died so hard in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Burtt sends us the official report of the Judgment 
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in a case, important for its bearing on the position of harem women in 
Zanzibar and Pemba under the Sultan’s Decree of 1897, in which two 
girls, claimed as his concubines by a wealthy Arab, appealed from the 
District Court to the British Court in Zanzibar for their freedom, which 
had been given them in July 1907 by Mr. Acting-Commissioner Last, 
but had been subsequently cancelled by Mr. Commissioner Lister on the 
ground that they were the surias of Rashid bin Salem. In support of the 
appeal it was urged on several grounds that the girls were not surias, and 
Judge Lindsey-Smith allowed the appeal on the ground that the formalities 
prescribed by the Sheria for making a woman a concubine had not been 
complied with, and adjudged that the appellants did not come under 
Clause V. of the Decree of 1897, but were entitled to their freedom as 
ordinary slaves. The important point of this test case is that the Judge 
declared that the law as to women of the harem was ‘‘ very vague,’’ as 
Clause V. might be interpreted in three different ways, and he intimated 
that the interpretation usually given to it in Pemba was, in his opinion, 
incorrect. It is noteworthy that the other learned Judge, while agreeing 
in Judge Lindsey-Smith’s conclusion, dissented from his reasons and_his 
interpretation of the clause. 

It will be remembered that when the Decree of 1897 for the abolition 
of the legal status of slavery was issued, very strong exception was taken 
by Bishop Tucker, by this Society, and by the opponents of slavery 
generally, to the clause by which women occupying the position of con- 
cubines were excluded from the benefits of the Decree. 

Now that it is admitted that legal opinion is divided as to the meaning 
of this clause, it is more than ever desirable that the law regarding these 
women should be rendered clear and unambiguous, and that one par- 
ticular class of slave women should no longer be prevented from becoming 
free. It can scarcely now be pleaded that there is danger of unduly 
disturbing Arab domestic life, and as for the argument against freeing 
these women that ‘‘ they would be a danger to the country from a moral 
point of view, inasmuch as they would live by immorality,’’ Mr. Burtt 
writes that their experience has been entirely the reverse; the moral 
conduct of these women is, on the whole, decidedly above the average. 





2. 
* 


Worthern Wigeria. 
REPORT FOR 1907-8.* 
THis report, the first drawn up by Sir Percy Girouard, the present 
Governor, gives a favourable account of the condition of the country, and 
of the great progress which has been made since 1900, when the Crown 


* Cd. 4,448-3. Price rd. 
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took over the country from the Royal Niger Company. ‘‘ Very few 
countries,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ have witnessed such great changes for the 
better in such a short space of time. 


“In 1900 some 30,000 square miles out of a total of 250,000 were under 
some form of organised control. The whole of the remainder was controlled 
and ruled under conditions giving no guarantee of liberty or even life. 
Slave-raiding with all its attendant horrors was being carried on by the 
northern Mohammedans upon the southern pagans, and the latter, divided 
into a vast number of small tribes, were constantly engaged in inter-tribal 
warfare. Extortionate taxation was exacted in most directions in the north, 
and in Bornu the countryside was being devastated, and the population 
exterminated, by Zubehr’s cruel lieutenant, Rabeh. In the south, canni- 
balism, slave dealing, witchcraft, and trial by ordeal, were rife. In no 
direction were native traders, even when travelling within their own 
provinces, safe from the murderous attack of organised robber bands and 
their chiefs. No European trader had, for purely trade purposes, established 
a single post 50 miles from the Niger or Benue River. 

‘*By 1908 the whole condition of the country has entirely changed. 

- Sixteen provinces, comprising the entire Protectorate, have been organised by 
the never-ceasing efforts of Residents acting upon the policy previously 
described. The character of the work and its difficulties are only too clearly 
witaessed by the list of political officers who have laid down their lives in its 
accomplishment, and the lasting effects left upon the constitutions of many 
of those who remain to carry on the administration, lightened though it may 
be of many of its previous personal discomforts and pioneer work. 

‘The northern Mohammedan States have been purged of many radical 
defects, and purified in their executive, administrative, and judicial functions. 
The confidence of the southern pagans has been gradually won, as often by 
patience, diplomacy and tact, as by resort to arms. The result is that, 
to-day the un-administered area of the Protectorate does not exceed the 
administered in 1900.” 


Roads have been opened up, and native trade has steadily increased. The 
relations with neighbouring colonies have been friendly and cordial. 
Under the heading of ‘‘ Slavery ’’ the report states :-— 

‘There is little this year to add to the detailed survey of the position 
which Sir William Wallace gave in his annual report last year. The French 
Government have broken up the slave market at Kabi, and the German 
Government are doing all in their power to prevent slave dealing. The 
native population generally are becoming more fully aware of the fact that 
slave dealing is to be heavily punished by law, but so long as we have not 
established complete control over all the pagan areas, just so long will the 
inhabitants of these areas continue the sale of their own children, as they 
have done in the past.” 


Of the two freed slaves’ Homes hitherto carried on, the one at Bornu 
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was closed in November, and its inmates transferred to Zungeru. The 
number of slaves in the Zungeru Home on January 1, 1908, was 236. 
The death rate has been very low, reflecting great credit on the staff, 
and the general efficiency of the Home is reported as very satisfactory. 
The Government are giving every possible assistance to the new Home, 
which is shortly to be started for young freed slaves by the Sudan United 
Mission, under the name of the Lucy Memorial, as, it is hoped, this will 
prove a satisfactory way of getting over the difficulty now found in dis- 
posing of freed slave children. At present these boys and girls are sent 
to the Zungeru Home where they are taught, and where, says the report, 
they acquire ‘‘ European household notions and a veneer of English and 
Christianity.’’ A grave problem arises with the girls, who in Northern 
Nigeria are accustomed to marry at fifteen. Some are sent to local and 
Southern Nigeria missions, others become servants, but there is always a 
balance remaining undisposed of, who have become denationalized. The 
Government proposes to contribute towards the support of the children 
in the new Home up to a certain age. The boys will, it is thought, do 
better away from Zungeru. The adults from the Home, which was 
closed, in Bornu, -were sent to a ‘‘ Liberty Village,’’ near Maiduguri, 
which is described as a flourishing settlement, its inhabitants, who number 
81 men, 77 women, and 42 children, being industrious and self-support- 
ing, and only requiring two Government native officials in charge, one 
being a matron for the créche. 


From nearly all the Provinces reports come that slave dealing is sub- 
stantially decreasing. In Sokoto, the largest of the Provinces, it is stated 
to be practically non-existent ; 250 slaves have been manumitted by, or 
redeemed through, the native courts. 


The report of Bornu Province states :— 

“The slave traffic from German territory south of Lake Chad to the 
markets in the French sphere to the north shows considerable decrease. 
This is largely attributable to the vigorous methods being adopted by the 
German Resident at Dikoa for the suppression of the slave trade. The 
French authorities are believed to be equally desirous of stopping the trade, 
and resolute in preventing the re-opening of the old Kabi slave market. 

‘One hundred and fourteen slaves have been liberated by the Provincial 
Court, the majority being raw slaves in transit as above described. This 
number is less than half of the number so liberated in 1906.”’ 


Ir Nupe the improved communications have had the effect of almost 
putting a stop to slave traffic, while improvement in the treatment of 
domestic slaves by their masters has nearly stopped slave desertion. In 
Ilorin the voluntary serfs are taking up unoccupied lands for farming 
on their own account, and the social change causes no trouble. In Kabba, 
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on the other hand, some social complications of an unsettling kind have 
been caused by a steady influx of ex-slaves from other Provinces. The 
report of the Yola Province states that while slave-dealing is on the 
decrease, it is difficult to stop it among pagan tribes, ‘‘ by whom the sale of 
their children is regarded as natural and, in time of scarcity, humane,”’ 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


An important paragraph in this report relates to native administra- 
tion, the condition of which varies very much in the different States. It 
is seen at its best in some of the Mohammedan States, where ‘‘ one ruler 
frequently is found dealing with the affairs of from 100,000 to 2,000,000 
people.’’ Although the administration is primitive, and attimes oppressive, 
it is based on a real system, and, owing to the extreme conservatism of the 
people, it would be impossible to administer the country without the 
presence of the native rulers. Redundant offices are being gradually 
abolished. Native rule is seen at its worst in the primitive pagan and 
cannibal communities. 

The general policy adopted since the establishment of the Protectorate 
has been that of supporting native rule and rulers wherever possible. 
-There can be little doubt that this is the wise and the right line to take 
in the administration of African States which come under European con- 
trol, and the reasons are clearly stated in the following passage :— 

“Tt was felt that there was need of an increased knowledge on our part 
of methods of rule and native law and custom before any dislocation of 
institutions should take place—institutions which, however faulty, had the 
traditional sanction of the people. In so far asthe Residents were concerned, 
they were to be administrators in the true sense of the word, not direct rulers. 
By their sympathy, patience, and knowledge of language and customs, it was 
hoped not only to utilise existing machinery, but gradually to improve it, and 
thereby better the condition of the people. This general policy is being 
continued as initiated. Its final results cannot, as yet, be determined, but 
interim advancement and improvement is both encouraging and material. 
There are not wanting advocates of more direct rule, but even if it were 
possible to support that policy—which I am not prepared to do—it is quite 
out of the question on financial grounds. Direct personal rule of British 
officers would not be acceptable to the people, who look to their natural 
leaders for guidance and control.” 


Land TENURE. 

In this connection we may refer to an interesting article in The 
Times, of the 2oth April, on the completion of the southern branch of the 
Nigerian railway system, which now reaches the Niger River at Jebba, 
and thus brings Lagos, the capital of Southern Nigeria, into direct com- 
munication with that great river, and opens up immense commercial 
possibilities of future advance. 
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The writer remarks on the wisdom of Sir Percy Girouard in appoint- 
ing a representative Committee of experts to consider the question of land 
tenure, which, as the Governor states in’ his report, is “of vital im- 
portance to the present and future welfare of the inhabitants of the 
Protectorate, and, in view of the early development of communications, 
one calling for immediate solution.’’ A land charter of native rights and 
customs in land has been drawn up, as it is felt that most of the mistakes 
of well-meaning administrations have been due to lack of this knowledge, 
which is the essential of successful government. 


“The broad conclusion at which the Committee has arrived is that there 
is no land in Northern Nigeria without native owners. . . A great deal 
has been learned in the last decade. Experience has shown that 4 
economic development in West Africa must follow, in its main lines, the native 
system of tenure, communal property, industry, and labour.” 


The report emphasizes the need of patience—great and enduring 
patience—in the government of the country, wisely remarking that while 
slow progress may be exasperating, nothing will really be gained ‘‘ by 
upsetting ideals and customs but little understood.’’ Even in regard to 
education, the report deprecates a tendency in the schools in the pagan 
south, where the people are almost entirely illiterate, ‘‘ to take the natives 
out of their normal grooves too suddenly, instead of inculcating and in- 
creasing a respect for native customs and institutions, where not at 
variance with higher standards of morality.”’ 

In the Province of Sokoto, we read that the civil administration has 
been conducted by the native rulers acting on the advice of the British 
Political Staff, in strict accordance with native law, custom and tradition, 
in so far as it is not subversive of the principles of good government, and 
to this fact is attributed the present satisfactory attitude of the native 
rulers. The opposition to the acceptance of British rule in some quarters 
has now disappeared. In this Province the administration of justive is 
almost entirely entrusted to the 29 native courts; of these the seven 
principal courts are working well, and although the others still require 
education and training they all show great advance on their condition 
prior to British occupation. Similarly in the Provinces of Bornu, *Bauchi, 
Zaria, Nupe and others, the native courts appear to be satisfactory, and 
to be gaining the confidence of the people. The Nupe Province is reported 
to have shown considerable progress on the lines of indirect administra- 
tion. The position of the Emir has been strengthened, and there is a 
strong feeling of gratitude from the Native Administration towards the 
British Government, which has been displayed in the supply of the labour 
required for the Baro-Kano railway without difficulty or discontent :— 


‘The contentment caused by regular payment and sympathetic super- 
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vision by political officers has resulted in work far better than had been 

anticipated.” 

This utilisation of local native labour has been of advantage in several 
ways ; it has obviated difficulties as to food and crime which, as the report 
says, are invariably associated with labour imported from other centres 
of differing language, religion and race. 


SENUSSISM. 


The latest news of this mysterious confraternity is re-assuring. They 
are believed not to be an organised brotherhood in West Africa, and not 
to have preached a Holy War; it is said they desire to avoid political 
conflict. If the general accounts of them are true, the report says that 
the Senussi movement is not likely in any way to affect the Protectorate. 


Tue Use oF ARMED FORCE. 


One very important point arising out of this report is the diminished 
need for recourse to armed force by the Administration during the year. 
We are told that ‘‘ the necessity for devoting quite 30 per cent. of the 
total expenditure for Northern Nigeria to military requirements has 
seriously retarded the progress of the country,’’ though this retardation 
has not been without some advantages. It is satisfactory to know that 
in nearly all the Provinces there has been less need for a display of mili- 
tary force. When ‘‘ military patrols ’’ have been necessary, it has been 
to put down faction fights and inter-tribal disturbances. 


There appears to have been an exception in Bornu, where a small 
expedition had to be despatched to reduce a pagan Marghi stronghold 
which was making raids on the peaceful inhabitants. The operations 
which resulted are described as ‘‘ most arduous, involving cave fighting 
and severe casualties on both sides.’’ There was hard fighting for several 
weeks, which ended in the complete submission of the Marghi tribes. 
Referring to the use of force on four minor occaSions for the protection 
of political officers engaged on civil duties, the report says :— 

“These regrettable incidents can hardly be avoided entirely in the 
extension of law, order, and good government amongst unsettled and hostile 
pagan tribes. Their present rareness is a matter for congratulation, and 
their entire cessation may be confidently expected before long. The presence 
of a military escort with a political officer is the most effective method of 
preventing hostility, and obviating the necessity for subsequent punitive 
measures. 

** Mounted infantry patrols along the River Wobe have been in frequent 
conflict with Tubu raiders from French territory, but have succeeded in 
protecting the peaceful inhabitants of the Province. Now that the territory 
north of the Wobe is to be effectually occupied by the French, a cessation of 
these raids is assured.” 
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In the report on the Muri Province it is claimed that about one-third 
of the hitherto impenetrable Munshi country has now been opened up 
without the use of force, and that the Munshis are showing themselves 
willing to accept the arbitration of a superior force in their internal 
affairs. The military officers have, it is said, shown much patience, and 
have loyally co-operated with the political staff towards gaining the ends 
desired by peaceful methods. Such military operations as have been 
necessary were for the punishment of acts of violence, cattle-lifting, 
robbery, etc., and are described as ‘‘ an unfortunate necessity, being the 
only method of police work that the present lawlessness of these primitive 
pagans renders possible.’’ 


ae 


More information is needed, and ought to be forthcoming, about the 
expedition against the Munshi tribes under Major Trenchard, about which 
Sir Charles Dilke put a question in the House of Commons, which is 
reported on another page. 





Slave Trade in Tripoli. 


THE journal of the French Anti-Slavery Society recently contained a letter 
on this subject from a Franciscan missionary priest in Benghazi, who 
has spent eighteen years in liberating and teaching slaves; the letter was 
dated from Benghazi in March, 1908 :— 

‘* The slave trade,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ continues its ravages in this sad 
country of Tripoli; the market of our small town swarms with traders in 
human flesh, while long caravans in single file reach us by way of Wadai 
from the frontiers of the French and Anglo-Egyptian Soudan. 


© 


‘* With few exceptions every family in Benghazi keeps one or two 
slaves; the Bedouins on their side employ them as shepherds. How 
then, we may ask, are these homeless victims treated by their masters? 
The following fact forms a sufficient answer to the question: Recently 
two poor children were bought at a low price by a Bedouin, who took 
them in his train across the Sahara. After a long march, one of the 
victims, weakened by hunger and fatigue, fell down, weeping. The in- 
human master in a fury rained a shower of blows upon him, as he was, 
with his club, and left him bathed in blood. 

‘* In fact there is no law here to protect those hapless slaves, who 
are of less account than beasts of burden. As for the Act of Brussels, 
solemnly drawn up years ago and ratified by the Government of Turkey, 
it is little else than a dead letter; the traffic in helpless slaves goes on 
without shame. But I would have you notice that it is not Africa only 
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that is guilty; I declare that Europe is an accomplice, and bears a con- 
siderable portion of the responsibility. Indeed, most of the ships which 
leave our shores for Constantinople fly the Turkish flag in order to safe- 
guard the transport of numberless slaves. But, as the vessels put in to 
Smyrna or Salonica before reaching the capital, I have an understanding 
with the competent authority to watch those who land at the intermediate 
ports ; just before the departure of every boat I send off a telegram, by 
agreement, to the Anti-Slavery agents, who generally succeed in rescuing 
a number of the hapless passengers. Some Arabs, however, in order to 
prevent the loss of too many victims, have invented the following trick : 
before they leave they give the slaves a letter, purporting to be a safe- 
conduct, to hand to the agents at each landing-place. Proud of their 
fraudulent document the poor dupes obstinately refuse to land at the 
intermediate stopping places, and thus doom themselves to fall definitely 
into the hands of their betrayers, who are awaiting them at the great 
slave-markets. 

‘* The other day a Greek vessel, under the Turkish flag, had twenty- 
four young slaves on board. As soon as I heard of it, I sent the news 
to Smyrna. Alas! only some few of the captives allowed themselves to 
be persuaded, and followed their deliverers; all the rest, furnished’ with 
the bogus letter, persisted in going on to Constantinople, where assuredly 
the promised freedom will prove nothing-else than the tightening of the 
chains of slavery.’’ 

In regard to the reported transport of slaves from Benghazi on Italian 
steamships, we learn that the Italian Foreign Office has given instruc- 
tions that no negro passengers are to be allowed on Italian vessels who 
cannot show their freedom papers visés in due form by the Italian Consular 
authority at the place of embarking. 


Slave Trade in the Sondan. 


In an article in the English Illustrated Magazine for February, Mr. Frank 
Scudsa0re declared that the slave trade in the Red Sea is still carried 
on. Three or four British gunboats have always been kept cruising up 
and down the Red Sea in order to arrest slave dhows, but 
‘‘Despite all our endeavours, these dhows continue to make their 
journeys and to land their freights, whose disposal is thereinafter an easy 
matter. That this continues to the present time is without question.” 
The writer refers also to the trade in eunuchs, who are provided by 
the slave dealers of Kordofan and Darfour, as especially needing the appli- 
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cation of drastic measures of repression, for he has been assured by 
native dealers that of those captured only 25 per cent. ever reach the 
Turkish harems for which they are destined. He accordingly calls on 
Turkish reformers to take prompt action to put a stop to the degrading 
traditions which are the occasion of the traffic. 


Referring to the war which was waged upon the slave trade in the 
days before the conquest of the Soudan by Sir Samuel Baker and General 
Gordon, Mr. Scudamore remarks that they were hopelessly handicapped. 


‘‘ Every man’s hand was against them, from the highest native official to 
the pettiest village chief, for one and all of these had an interest in traffic 
in human flesh. The slave trade meant wealth and ease to all who touched 
it. . . With the exception of the wretched slaves themselves, all men 
of substance in the country were banded together in a vast conspiracy 
against the English Governors-General.” 


He reminds us of the fact on which this Society has so often insisted, 
that the demand for slaves creates the supply, and that so long as public 
markets in Morocco, Mecca, Constantinople and elsewhere exist, so long 
will means be found for conveying slaves. 


A member of our Committee lately received a letter from a correspon- 
dent at Merowi in Upper Nubia, from which he allows us to publish the 
following extract : 


‘“* Slavery is practically, and to all intents and purposes, at an end in 
the Soudan, but especially in this province. For the last three years we 
never had a single case of sale or any alleged case of slavery. The Arab, 
being very shrewd and commercially minded, knows that if he treats his 
Soudanese badly he will run away to the nearest Government station, and 
there, after a short time of detention, get his freedom; therefore, he treats 
him and feeds him well, just as one of the family. The Soudanese is now a 
great asset to his Arab master. We have here an Arab woman, who brings 
us milk every morning; she has four Soudanese of her own on her land. 
T look at them often, and'I could hardly make any difference between the 
master and slave, both being dressed alike and appearing in every other 
way very much alike, except that of colour. The native Arabs of this 
province are 120,000, who all live on the Nile, and they have some 24,000 
Soudanese, of all sexes, belonging to them. In our dealing with Arabs and 
Soudanese, we find the Arab is more shrewd and of better understanding, 
but is very lazy, and despises all kinds of manual labour ; the Soudanese-is 
dull, but more truthful, straight, and, under supervision, will work very hard 
and faithfully.” 
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Wative Affairs in South Africa. 


THE long address which Lord Selborne delivered on the native question 
a few weeks ago at the Cape University is of great importance and value 
at the present juncture, and, as the speech has not been published in full 
in this country, we propose to give some account of it in this issue of 
the Reporter, and, if ‘possible, to refer to other parts of it on a later 
occasion. The High Commissioner has devoted careful study to the native 
question, personally visiting the natives in different parts of South Africa, 
and talking with them, so that his words carry special weight. 

Lord Selborne in the opening of his address asked whether the develop- 
ment of the natives could be arrested at the present stage, and pointed 
out that the attempt to do this would mean a system of extreme repres- 
sion, and, indeed, of slavery, which must necessarily fail. The white 
man has a heavy responsibility for the less intellectually endowed Bantu 
race, which he cannot evade without serious danger. No hard and fast 
line can be drawn between the spheres of the black and the white man. 

“ No artificial barrier of any sort or kind,” said Lord Selborne, “ can be 
legitimately placed in the path of the native to prevent his intellectual - 
development according to the endowment he has received from Providence.” 
Every avenue of honest livelihood should be open to the native as 

to the white man under the law. 

The opposite conclusion ‘‘ differs from the proposition of the old 
slave-trader only in form and in degree.’’ 

Again the policy of leaving the native alone is an impossible one; 
the Bantu having been brought into contact with the white man must 
go dangerously astray without the guidance of the latter in his evolution ; 
the white man’s object ought to be that the black should develop naturally 
in the ways of Christianity and civilisation. The pace is not to be forced. 


THe Poricy oF P1n-PRICKS. 


Lord Selborne went on to speak of native disabilities, such as the 
refusal to allow him to walk on the pavement, or to go into a public 
park, or to ride on the railway except in a special car; in other cases 
he is unfeelingly treated by white officials, or is refused permission to 
move about without a pass. Have white men ever calculated the cumula- 
tive effect on the natives of this ‘‘ policy of pin-pricks ”’? 


NaTIVE EDUCATION. 


Speaking of education, Lord Selborne said that the South African 
white cannot debar the natives from it unless he is prepared to adopt a 
slave policy which, as a Christian and a civilised man, he utterly re- 
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pudiates. The question rather is whether the white man will influence 
and control the natives’ education, or whether it is to be controlled by 
imperfectly trained, and sometimes disaffected natives in South Africa or 
United States negroes. The speaker gave some statistics, which he 
admitted were not conclusive, but which absolutely disproved wholesale 
generalisations against the native, showing that Mission boys turn out 
satisfactorily. Higher education for the few who desire it should be 
provided at the South African Inter-Colonial Native College. One of the 
chief difficulties of dealing with the native problem is the variety of the 
stages of human development in which the natives are found. 

Lord Selborne strongly deprecated the belief that certain forms of 
manual labour are in South Africa dishonourable to the white man; he 
has nearly 2,000 years’ start in civilisation over the native, and nothing 
can destroy his advantage except his own deterioration, of which there 
will be danger if he is artificially protected against the black man’s com- 
petition. 


NATIVE FRANCHISE. 


As regards native franchise, Lord Selborne adhered to the formula 
of ‘‘ Equal rights for all civilised men ’’ ; the question is, what constitutes 
a civilised man, and how is the test to be applied to the native? Educa- 
tion and property qualifications are purely arbitrary ; the native must be 
led up to the franchise gradually. He should have an opportunity of 
being heard on matters which concern him most, and the franchise should 
be given to such natives as have already reached the average level of 
white civilisation. 

The only trustworthy authority of the standard reached would be a 
judge or judges of the Supreme Court nominated by the Governor for the 
purpose; the franchise should not descend by inheritance until the third 
generation. Further, un-enfranchised natives should be allowed to express 
their opinion freely at periodical assemblies. The coloured people should 
not be classified with the natives, for such people vary in a very large 
degree, but differentiation between them and the whites should be the 
exception and not the rule. Coloured people should be allowed to have 
the franchise on the same test of civilisation as the natives. 

We propose to refer in a later issue to some important remarks of 
the High Commissioner on the subjects of native land tenure, tribalism, 
the functions of government, and the work of missionaries for the natives. 


ae = 
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Review. 
A WINTER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Rev. F. B. Meyer.* 


In this book Mr. Meyer records some impressions of South Africa, gained 
last year during a visit to the Church Councils of the different Colonies 
for mission purposes. He felt called to address himself more particularly 
to the Dutch, the young British scattered throughout the sub-continent, 
and the coloured and native populations, and his impressions are valuable 
as being those of a deeply interested and sympathetic, but impartial, ob- 
server. Mr. Meyer writes not as an expert, still less as a political partisan 
with a theory to support, but in his capacity as a ‘‘ kind of Christian Com- 
missioner, inquiring into the forces that were making for righteousness.”” 
The impressions formed and the suggestions thrown out in this spirit by 
a man so much respected among religious leaders at home cannot but 
deserve attention. 


Mr. Meyer is strongly of opinion that proper representation should 
be given to the natives, and he holds up the case of Cape Colony as an 
example of its benefits. Since 1872, when constitutional government was 
granted, and equal rights for all classes of the people were conceded, 
conflicts with the natives, which had previously been incessant, ceased, 
and a new epoch of racial peace was inaugurated. So, in the Transvaal, 
where the natives contribute no less than £500,000 to the funds of the 
Government, they cannot be held down for ever; they are ‘‘ conscious 
of their power, and will not be permanently ignored.’’ Mr. Meyer holds 
that the terms of the Vereeniging Treaty implied that ‘‘ at some time 
or other and in some form or other ’’ native representation should be 
conceded by the British Government, and that if unification comes about 
they are bound to insist on this point, at the risk of incurring the charge 
of breach of faith with the coloured races.- At the same time, he says :— 


“ Of course the supremacy of the white man is absolutely essential to 
the peace and prosperity of South Africa. No abstract reasoning about the 
equality of all men can be permitted to imperil that supremacy. If there 
were any alteration to make the scalé waver, there would be an outbreak of 
the wildest passions. The white man has made the country what it is. 
Beneath his rule the native is at least secured from those tribal wars which, 
to use an expressive phrase of one of them, made it impossible to sleep at 
night ; and the white generations, as they come successively to power, must 
be taught the art of wise and strong government. But surely this is not 
inconsistent with granting some kind of suffrage to educated and civilised 





* Thomas Law: Memorial Hall. 
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natives, guarded by whatever restrictions experience and common-sense may 
dictate.”’ 


During his visit to Durban, Mr. Meyer discussed the position of the 
fiatives in Natal. He deprecated the transference of the powers of Supreme 
Chief to subordinate officers of the Native Department, with the power 
of inflicting fines and imprisonment and the prohibition of missions except 
under a resident European missionary, but he did not succeed in getting 
the law modified. In his view the only sure way of allaying the unrest 
among the vast native population of Natal, who suffered so terribly after 
the recent rebellion, is to give some kind of representation in deliberative 
assemblies, which could report to legislative white assemblies. 


But beside the lack of representation there are a host of disabilities 
which vex the natives, especially the educated and civilized, most keenly, 
such as the reservation of special tramcar and train compartments for 
coloured people, the refusal to allow them to walk in the general park or 
on the side-walks, or to buy stamps in the general hall of the Post Office. 


‘The native does not seek social equality. . . But it is the pin-pricks 
of daily life, the kicks and curses that he gets from his fellow-workmen, 
which enter into his soul like iron. ‘Everybody in the office kicks our 
Kaffir,’ said a draughtsman, recently. ‘Why? Is he specially dull, stupid, 
or impudent?’ ‘On the contrary, he is unusually bright, intelligent, and 
obedient.’ ‘Then, why do they doit?’ ‘Just for the fur of the thing,’ was 
the reply. ‘Then, what does he say about it?’ ‘Just grins and bears it.’”’ 


Mr. Meyer confesses that his blood often boiled to hear the haughty, 
irritating tone in which natives are addressed even by small white children. 
By nature the natives are courteous, and, if they are treated as human 
beings, and orders are given plainly and civilly, they are uniformly civil 
and obedient. 


With these remarks we may compare the advice recently given by 
the well-known traveller and sportsman, Mr. F. C Selous, to European 
sportsmen in Africa as to their relations with the natives. 


“‘ In dealing with African natives my advice is, ‘ Be slow to anger and of 
great kindness. . . . Do not believe that the African natives are 
incapable of understanding kindness or that they are devoid of all sense of 
gratitude. I know from long experience that that is not true. The man who 
treats them kindly and justly will certainly get on with them and find them 
loyal and faithful to him.’ ”’ 


The natives must not be judged by the lazy, dirty specimens in the 
locations, who prowl about the European settlements, for these have come 
in contact with the lowest type of Europeans, to whom they are nearest, 
and have become contaminated by their manners. Of the native locations 
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which he visited, Mr. Meyer formed a very unfavourable opinion. Ugly, 
ill-kept, ill-lit and ill-patrolled, these places are too often the haunt of 
disease and vice of all kinds. If we break down the old system of govern- 
ment by chiefs, we are bound to put something better in its place. If 
one case the conditions were so bad that Mr. Meyer appealed to the 
whole community to take action to improve them, for their state was not 
fully known. He admits at the same time that he may have been un- 
fortunate in his experience of locations, and that the cases he mentions 
were abnormal. 


Mr. Meyer is emphatic as to the value of education for the natives, 
and devotes an interesting chapter to an account of the Lovedale Institu- 
tion, where some 700 young native men and women are being educated 
physically, intellectually and industrially. The records of this great in- 
stitute are decisive against the vulgar prejudice in favour of keeping 
the native uneducated. The importance of settling the natives on their 
own land with rights of representation is illustrated by the prosperity of 
the Transkei territories of Cape Colony, where schools, especially agricul- 
tural schools, are-supported out of rates self-imposed by the natives. 


A similar instance is mentioned near Ladysmith, where a native com- 
munal farm is held by a syndicate of native Christians who own a solid 
block of land of about 37,400 acres, where polygamy is prohibited and 
education enforced. 


Mr. Meyer makes some interesting observations on the native reserves 
of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, and the different opinions 
held as to their future treatment under the Unification scheme. He con- 
siders the Basuto race well worth saving from the standpoint of the 
Church, and that they should be maintained in their integrity as a noble 
people. But they must, at least, keep pace with the advance of the sur- 
rounding colonies, and treat their opportunities as a white race would. 


In a short account of the movement known as Ethiopianism, Mr. 
Meyer states that the divisions of the different bodies are disintegrating 
it, and preventing it from being dangerous. Other disintegrating forces 
are the absence of genuine missionary purpose and its lax discipline and 
morals. He considers that the Government, while watching” the move- 
ment carefully, should not coerce it lest the natives should be driven to 
stand together. At present, in the absence of native co-operation, it 
need not be much feared. 





oe 
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The Wegro Problem in America. 


Sir Harry Jounston has done good service by writing the series of 
articles recently published in The Times on the above subject. Too little is 
known here about the serious problem which is created by the presence of 
10 millions of coloured people among the 89 million people of the United 
States, and its investigation by an observer so acute and discriminating, 
and withal sympathetic, as Sir Harry Johnston, cannot but have good 
results. Sir Harry visited the Institutes for the Industrial training of 
negroes at Hampton and Tuskegee, and was very favourably impressed 
by the good work done there ; indeed, he considers that the solution of the 
negro problem will be found on the lines there laid down. The outlook 
he regards as distinctly favourable, thanks to the great and almost in- 
credible progress that has been made, which is an encouragement to any 
despairing ‘‘ toiler in the field of sociology *’; the hope of dissipating race 
prejudice lies in the high ideals of industry, talent and morality, which 
are set before the students of Hampton and Tuskegee, where questions 
of the negroes’ social rights are entirely subsidiary to immediate practical 
issues, 

The tyranny of the colour line in the Southern States presses. most 
hardly on that proportion of ‘‘ near whites ’’ (who form about one-fifth 
of the coloured population of the States), who are practically indistin- 
guishable from those of pure white descent. Sir H. Johnston forcibly 
urges that these should be allowed social equality, and not compelled to 
ride in special ‘‘ coloured cars,’’ and to herd with the roughest types of 
illiterate negro. These laws, sprung of race prejudice, absolutely debar 
the coloured people in the eleven Southern States, however refined and 
educated they may be, from any association with whites, while no objec- 
tion is raised to mixing with Indians, or even Chinese, of dirty appear- 
ance and habits. Sir Harry Johnston proposes that the test of literacy 
should be substituted for that of colour, while a reasonable property 
qualification might be imposed to exclude the loafer or the wastrel. 


“ But so long,” he truly says, ‘as 20, 30, 40,000 (perhaps more) negro 
men and women in the eleven Southern States, of high education, notable 
achievements, irreproachable lives, are treated by their fellow citizens as 
social outcasts, the colour problem of the American Republic remains 
unsolved, and the Constitution of that mighty country is not honourably 
applied in the letter and spirit of its provisions.” 


There is no fear of the negroes outnumbering the whites in the 
South, as the latter are now increasing the more rapidly, and there is, 
therefore, no sufficient reason for enforcing this cruel and unreasonable 
colour barrier. There is a far more real gulf between white people and the 
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‘ poor whites ’’ in certain backward States and regions, than that which 
separates them from ‘‘ negroes or negroids like Booker Washington, Pro- 
fessor Dubois, Professor Carver (of Tuskegee) and 30,000 or 40,000 
others of similar type.’’ 


The negroes in Alabama are doing well on the land, about 100,000 
of them (out of a population of about 900,000) being engaged in farming 
on their own account, either as owners of the freehold, as tenants of 
white landowners, or working the farm on the system of half the produce 
going to the owner. In the important industrial town of Birmingham, 
a centre of the iron and steel industry, there are negro doctors, dentists 
and tradesmen, coloured theatres at which only coloured people perform, 
and several negro banks. The industrial and agricultural South owes a 
gieat debt to the co-operation of the negro. 


Crimes of violence by negroes against negroes in the States of 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana are, unhappily, very frequent, but 
they behave far worse to their own race than to the white man. More- 
over, there is ‘‘ astonishingly little crime among educated negroes ”’ ; it is 
found almost exclusively among the ignorant mass, and Sir H. Johnston 
is of opinion that the increasing immorality among the younger coloured 
people in these States ‘‘ arises partly from the excessive dulness of their 
lives.’ The old objection to education by the negro is that he will be 
thereby rendered unfit for manual labour. For this reason Sir H. 
Johnston says all thoughtful American citizens should support institu- 
tions like Hampton and Tuskegee, which train the negro in industry and 
agriculture. 


As regards the pretext that it is a necessity for the protection 
of white women to oppress the negro, Sir H. Johnston stigmatises 
this oft-repeated charge as a _ discredited ‘‘ bogey ’’; in 1907 
there were only 24 proved cases of rape or attempted rape of white 
women by blacks in the eleven Southern States, and the writer signifi- 
cantly adds that there is no record of similar charges against white men, 
but he was assured that they would more than double the misdeeds of the 
negroes. In Sir. H. Johnston’s opinion :— » 


“It is the Southern white man and woman who require a better 
education almost more than the negro.’’ 


The new President of the United States has referred in terms of 
admiration to the marvellous progress which has been made by the 
negro in the last fifty years from slavery, and he has emphasized 
the importance of educational work in which he considers the solution 
of the race question to consist. In a private letter which we 
saw recently from Dr. Booker Washington, he wrote, that after spending 
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more time than usual in inspecting the actual condition of the coloured 
people in many parts of the South he could say without hesitation that 
their progress was steady and most encouraging ; nearly everywhere the 
uplifting influence of the men and women educated at Tuskegee was 
apparent. 

Convict LE&asinc. 

The convict-lease system in the State of Georgia came to an end at 
the beginning of April, when the new law abolishing the system took 
effect. : 

** The convicts,” the Times correspondent wrote, ‘“‘ are being transferred 
from the various private stockades throughout the State to the respective 
counties in which the crimes were committed, and will be set to work on 
public roads, extensive plans for which have been drawn up. Despatches 
from Atlanta say that the convicts in the camps hailed the change with song 
and prayer.” 

Some further remarkable facts about the system are given in the 
article in an American magazine, The Outlook, which has been sent to 
us. The system has been in existence for forty years, and the number 
of white convicts has increased from 200 to 320. But there are 2,244 
negro felony convicts, and 2,285 negro misdemeanour convicts on the 
chain-gangs. 


The system has from the first been extremely profitable to individuals, 
and, in a lesser degree, to the State, and it is to this fact that its con- 
tinuance has been due, while all along it has been the subject of protests 
on the part of the humane. Complete control of the system was vested 
in the Prison Commission of three, which employed wardens and superin- 
tendents and guards. This Commission has been found by the Com- 
mittee of Investigation, which was appointed a year or two ago, to have 
been guilty of the most culpable neglect, the whole system being seen 
‘*to be permeated with incompetence, while everywhere there was the 
suspicion of graft.”’ 


“It was brought out in the investigation that practically every 
warden and guard in the State was paid by the lessees, many of them 
receiving the greater part of their pay from the lessees, . . . . This 
system of bribing the State’s officials has gone on under the noses of the 
Commission for years, and if they were ignorant of it, it seems to have 
been known to everyone else connected with the system. When asked if 
they read the monthly reports from the camps, many of which were found 
to report violations of the Commission’s own rules, the Chairman said that 
these reports were not examined by the Commission, unless something 
important was brought to their attention by the Secretary.” 


The inspectors depended for their reports upon the wardens, who were 
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in the pay of the lessees, and the chief inspector was a decrepit old man, 
quite unfit for the post. 


‘‘ Thus, by the admission of the officials themselves, it was developed 
that there was no protector to stand between the lessees and the convicts, 
whose labour they had hired, and prevent ill-treatment.” 


The article, which was written before the passing of the Bill pro- 
hibiting the leasing of felons except under certain conditions, tells us that 
the people of Georgia have been intensely aroused over these disclosures. 
Mass meetings have been held, protesting against the system, and a State 
Prison Reform Association has been formed. The humane people of 
Georgia will, it is said, not allow the shame of these revelations to be 
forgotten. 


But the cruelties of the convict camp system are by no means 
confined to Georgia ; the conditions are said to be even worse in Alabama, 
and an eye-witness has written of the cruelties inflicted by an important 
company there which hires the misdemeanour convicts from the counties, 
and works them in the mines where they die and ‘‘ are buried like dogs 
in a dung-hill.”’ 

A newspaper in Texas, the San Antonio Express, has been publishing 
a series of articles on the penitentiary system in that State (the profits 
of which are valued at $1,000,000 annually) in which it is alleged that 
cruel and revolting tortures are perpetrated on the convicts in the farms ; 
there are said to be about 5,000 felony convicts in Texas. 


We are informed by a correspondent that there is a general .awaken- 
ing to these iniquities going on all over the West and South, and the 
great need is to keep the subject before the public. The Government 
inspector, sent out from Washington, succeeded in laying bare something 
of the conditions among those who are forced to work on the peonage 
camps, especially in Florida, in which State immigrants are made to work 
at railroad construction. ' 


Death of Mr. W. bh. Wylde, C..G. 


WE record with regret the death of Mr. Wylde, who had been a member 
of the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society since 1885, though for many 
years he had been unable to attend its meetings. Mr. Wylde was a 
member of the Foreign Office Commission which sat in London in 1865 
to revise the Slave Trade Instructions. He died at the age of 89. The 
following minute was passed by the Committee at their meeting on 
March 5th :— 
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‘* That the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society has heard with much regret of the death, on the 2nd inst., 
of Mr. W. H. Wylde, C.M.G., for many years a member of that 
Committee, who showed his deep interest in anti-slavery work by his 
constant attendance at its meetings, so long as his health permitted, 
and gave his colleagues the benefit of his valuable experience and 
wise judgment. The Committee desires respectfully to express its 
sympathy with Mr. Wylde’s family in the loss they have sustained.”’ 





2. 
> 


Freed Women Slaves at. Tangier. 


Mr. Henry Gurney has handed us the following account of the fund for 
helping old female slaves at Tangier, Morocco. This work has no longer 
the advantage of the support of Lady Lowther, who has left Tangier, but 
an excellent successor to her has been found in the person of Miss 
Drummond Hay, who is a daughter of the late Sir John Drummond Hay, 
the well-known British Minister, and sister of the late Mrs. Brooks, who 
originally started this charity, and has special qualifications for undertaking 
its management from her long experience of the country and people. The 
Shereefa of Wazzan has kindly consented to assist Miss Drummond Hay, 
and take her place in her absence. Mr. Gurney has himself recently visited 
Tangier, and has fully discussed the conduct of the work with these and 
other resident ladies, who take a personal interest in it. 


FREED SLAVES’ FUND. 
For the Year 1908. 


Cr. Dr. 
1907. $ Rvn. | 1908. $ Rvn. 
Dec. 31 Balance brought for- Dec. 31 Amount paid out in 
ward... owe 400 736 weekly doles and 

1908. petty expenses to 

Dec. 31 Subscriptions re- date a wes 249 05 
ceived during year Be: Rent of huts oon: AOS 
ended this day— | ,,  Balanceto 1909 A/e 394 16 


Collected by Lady 
Lowtherin Tangier 290 10 ‘ 
Received from Mr. 

Gurney (£16 10s.) 93 12 





$684 1 $684 1 
Balance carried ‘ .ward, $394 16 Rvn. 
- Tangier, January 22nd, 1909, 





ALFRED IRwIn, Hon. Treasurer, 
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ANTI-SLAVERY ADDRESSES. 


ADDRESSES on the question of present-day slavery and the work of 
the Anti-Slavery Society have been recently given at men’s meetings at 
Barking, Wimbledon and Bromley by the Secretary, and by the Rev. J. H. 
Harris at Battersea. Literature has been distributed at each place, and 
an encouraging amount of interest has been shown. In three cases a 
collection was kindly devoted to the funds of the Society. 


—_— —__——$o—__—_ 


TITLE AND INDEX. 


Copies of the title-page and index for binding with Vol. XXVIII. 


of the Anti-Slavery Reporter (1908) may be obtained from the office of 
the Society. 





